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# Jon. Gays inclined to > vothbed: the 
inſtitutions of every Community 
© which has riſen under many difficulties, 
from low beginnings to ſuperior - pre- 
$ eminence. At leaſt after ſuch ſtrong pre- 
« ſumption in favuur, it is dangerous to 
© condemn. the old conſtitution, upon any 
s apparent inconveniencies, without a tho- 
rough inveſtigation, to Judge whether the ; 
* evils complained of may not ariſe: Ru 
* ſome corrupt deviation. 1 | 
In the progreſs of Society additional 
A props and balances will often become 
G neceſſfary. That of pulling down a whole 
< edifice, to erect. a new Building, gene- 
7 rally ends i in the Deſtruction of the com- 
; 2519 N A | munity, 
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* munity, and always leads to Convulſions 
* which no one could foreſee.” * 

A Plan for regulating the affairs of 
the Eaſt - India Company, muſt not be 
entirely a new Syſtem, but merely extend 
to the correction of abuſes which have 
ariſen ; and adapting the preſent mode of 
Adminiſtration to the fituation of affairs as 
they now ſtand. 

Every eftabliſhed conſtitation is oreferabls 
to a neu one; although that eſtabliſhed may 
have apparent defects which are corrected 
in the mew ; for, as it is abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble to form any perfect code of Laws, 
there can be no doubt that every attempt to 
remove trivial objections, wil give riſe to 
eſſential deſects. 

The very extenſive Political Connexions 
of the Company in India, point out the 
neceſſity of a Governor-General; as it is ab- 
ſurd in the higheſt meaſure, to let three in- 
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* Preſace to a pamphlet entitled Thought on our Ac- 
quifitions in the Eaſt-Indies, aſcribed to an ingenious 
Gentleman who has taken a very active part in defence 


of the India Company. 4 pendent 
e 


* 1 
dependent Governments have the direction of 
the Military Force, and the conduct of Po- 
litical Negociations and Alliances in India, 
on the very precarious ſuppoſition that 25e 
three independent. Governments will purſue 
the /ame objefs and by the /ame means: In 
caſe of a war with France it would not 
only be natural for, but the particular duty 
of, each Preſidency to provide for their own 
ſecurity in the firſt inſtance, although this 
caution may be the ruin of the whole: I 
here ſuppoſe them all to act merely on the 
defenſive; but a war merely defenſive will 
ever be ruinous in the event; the moment 
of advantage muſt be ſeized and purſued. 
—Pondicherry would not have been re- 
duced to Ruins, if the Engliſh had thought 
a gallant defence of Madraſs was all their 
duty required ; Moderation however is ne- 
ceſſary in Victory, deſperate meaſures are 
proper only in caſes that are deſperate, 

The objections which have been made to 

a Governor-General are, that, it is inveſt- 
ing foo much power in one man; and it is 
alledged to be unneceſſary, as in the laſt 
war 
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war the different Settlements made the 
greateſt exertions for the common welfare. 
The conduct of the Company's Set- 
tlements laſt war, and the very critical 
ſituation of affairs then, are with me al- 
moſt concluſive reaſons in favour of a 
Governor-General. | 


When Calcutta was taken by Surajah 
Dowla, advices were hourly expected of 
the declaration of war with France, and it 
was well known in India that the French 
were ſending out a formidable armament : 
However the Governor and Council of Fort 
St. George thinking the Company would 
be undone if their Eſtabliſhments in Ben- 
gal were not recovered, determined 70 riſe 
every thing in the attempt ; Fortune fa- 
voured their Endeavours, and to this mag- 
nanimous. Reſolution the Company owe 
their Exiſtence. | 

When the affairs of Bengal were ſettled, 
by the reduction of Chandernagor and the 
Battle of Plaſſey, an Expedition was made 
from Bengal under Col. Forde into the 

Northern 
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Northern Provinces on the Coaſt of Cho- 
romandel. Whilſt Forde was on this ſer- 
vice, the French laid ſeige to Madraſs; 
the Fate of the Company again depended 
on a ſingle event; every thing was at ſtake, 
but Col. Forde was not at liberty to come 
to the aſſiſtance of Madraſs; his orders 
from Bengal were poſitive, not to go to the 
ſouthward nor to put himſelf under the 
orders of the Governor and Council of Fort 
St. George, though He was then within 
the limits of their Juriſdiction, —Colonel. 
Clive, then governor of Bengal, wrote to 
Mr. Pigot, in excuſe for this extraordinary 
behaviour, that the Council of Bengal 
would not conſent to Forde's Expedition on 
any other terms, 

That Madraſs and Bengal in general ated 
on one ſyſtem during the laſt war, is very 
true; but Mr. Pigot was Governor of Ma- 
draſs during the whole of that period; and 
the Governors of Bengal, Col. Clive and 
Mr. Vanſittart, were Madraſs Men, who 
carried with them into Bengal all the par- 
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tialities and attachments natural towards 
the Settlement where they had been bred 
up, and to their Friends whom they had 
left behind; ſo that the Bengal Govern- 


ment was virtually though not immediately 


ſubordinate to Madraſ e. 

Every body would laugh at the abſurdity 
of ſending three Generals with ſeperate 
Commands to execute one Service; but if 
the three Generals acted with w:i/dom and 
publick Spirit, They might be ſucceſsful, 
notwithſtanding the glaring folly of the 
ſyſtem. | 

However, although a Governor-General 
appears to me, at leaſt a very expedient, if 
not a neceflary, meaſure ; yet the objec- 
tions to a Governor-General fixed to one 
ſpot, and veſted. with the whole power, 
would be liable to very great, if not inſur- 
mountable, objections, _ 

The plan propoſed by Lord Pigot appears 
to be the moſt effectual meaſure for cor- 


recting abuſes, and reſtoring every thing to 
order, 


"Fl 
order, viz. © A Governor-General, 
« be affiſted by the Governor of the Set- 
ee tlement where he may be, and ſuch 


e Members of the Council as he may think 
* proper to ſummon ; the number being 
e at no time leſs than five; the Governor 
« of the Settlement to be always. one 
* thereof, and the Governor-General to 
«© have a Negative.” 

Altho' this plan mentions a Council of 
not leſs than ive, I know it is, and always 
was, Lord Pigot's opinion, that the pro- 
pereſt mode of tranſacting the buſineſs of 
the Company, is by the Council at large; 
his ſentiments are that the whole Council 
ought to be ſummoned ; unleſs it ſhould 
be found any particular members were led, 
by private views, to oppoſe the neceſſary 
reformation or meaſares of Government; 
which he does not apprehend would be 
the caſe, as He thinks a Governor, who is 
determined fo do what is right, could not 


have a conſtant majority in Council againſt 
him. 


The 
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The plan of a Governor-General fixed in 
Bengal is highly abſurd ; the internal de- 


tail of the Bengal Government is amply 


ſufficient to employ the whole attention of 
the Governor and Council there, and there- 
fore They of all others the moſt unfit to 
have the charge of all India : The Dutch 
Spice-Trade and the Traffick of the Eaſtern 
Iſlands make Batavia, which is their Em- 
porium, no improper place for the reſi- 
dence of their Governor-General : But our 
Settlements have very little Commercial 


Connexion with each other, and Bengal is 


by it's ſituation and circumſtances the moſt 
unfit for a Political Super - Intendance : 
During many Months no Ships can come 
out of Bengal River without the utmoſt 
difficulty, and theſe are the months 
when an enemy will arrive in India; 
ſo that every thing may be loſt on the 
Choromandel Coaſt before orders for Hoſti- 
lities could be received from Bengal. 
But, independent of Situation, the parti- 
cular circumſtances of Bengal confines it to 
a narrow 


1 1 
a narrow bound: The Countries to the 
Eaſt of Bengal are ſuch, as threaten no in- 
vaſion, and deſerve no political conſidera- 
tion; on the Weſt, are independant Ma- 
ratta States againſt whom the Company can 
never carry on an offenſive war; they muſt 
be kept at home, either by ſowing diſſen- 
tions amongſt them, or by raiſing jea- 
louſies in the great Tribe of Marattas ; 
Bengal muſt ever be confined to a mere de- 
fenſive war, nothing ſhould induce us 
to go beyond the Provinces, but Sujah 
Dowla being abſolutely attacked in his own 
country, as he muſt be confidered as our 
Barrier to the North: The Force in Ben- 
gal ſhould never be diminiſhed fo as to 
expoſe thoſe Provinces to danger from the 
North, nor ever more than neceſſary for 


their own Defence. 

I do not think the regular mode of ſup- 
plying the Eſtabliſhments abroad with able 
and experienced men can be improved: 
but, to give that ſecurity and confidence, 
which is due, to the upright and induſtri- 
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ot; and to prevent all thoſe irregular no- 
minations and ſuper- ceſſions, by any Court 
of Directors, which have been one chief 
ſource of confuſion, it ſeems neceſſary to 
make a poſitive regulation that the perſons 
who go out Writers in the Company's Ser- 
vice; ſhall riſe regularly on the Lit of Cove- 
nanted Servants whilſt under Council, un- 
leſs they miſbehave themſelves; in this 
caſe the power of /uſþen/ion 'till the Com- 
pany's pleaſure is known, which is at pre- 
ſent veſted in the Adminiſtration abroad, 
ſeems to be a very proper authority. In 
caſes of Fraud or Embezzlement the Com- 
pany ought to be n of e the 
Delinquent. _ | 
The power alſo lodged i in hy 1 
tion in India to preclude, from admiſſion 
into Council, any perſon unfit, by notori- 
ous want of ability or general bad character, 
till the pleaſure of the Company be known, 
is undoubtedly highly proper. 
The deſignation of inferiour offices in 
India ought certainly to be veſted in the 
Adminiſtration 
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Adminiſtration there, either in the Preſi- 
dent ſubject to the controul of the Council; 
or in the Preſident and Council: I think 
the former moſt eligible. 

Each Settlement ought to be maintained 
diſtin, as putting the Servants of the 
different Preſidencies on one Liſt would 
cauſe more heart-burnings than any bene- 
fits ariſing from this arrangement could 
compenſate for. | 
I ] have only mentioned the Civil Ser- 
vants; but I think there ought to be the 
ſame regular gradation in the Military from 

Cadet to Captain. : 
The regular ſucceſſion in any Corps is at- 
tended with much greater advantage than 
a ſyſtem of irregular promotion, as the gc- 
cidental appointment of an extraordinary 
man does not compenſate for the multitude 
of unworthy preferments from partialities, 
connexions or private intereſts : indeed ex- 
traordinary men are moſt likely to be 
brought forth by the arr trial of abilities 
in action. | | 
In 
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In the Service of the Company it has 
generally been underſtood that the higheſt 


apppointments, Civil and Military, were to 


be made without an abſolute attention to 
Seniority ; the Governor being thus ſelected 
from the Members of Council, is ſufficient 
encouragement to Merit, whereas precipi- 
tate promotion might bring a man into 
the higheſt truſt before his judgement was 
ripened. | | 

The ſucceſſion to the Governor-General- 
ſhip, ought to be in the Senior Governor. 
belonging to any of the Preſidencies, who 


had paſſed through his government with 


approbation. | 
Some regular mode of reward to the Ser- 


vants of the Company ſhould be eſtabliſhed ; 
I think the mode of recompence by annui- 


ties and gratuity, the moſt equitable and the 


ſimpleſt. 


The Indian Natives cannot be left 
too much to their own Laws and 


Cuſtoms; it appears to me that letting 
them chuſe their own Chiefs in every 
| village 
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village or Diſtrict, with the permiſſion 
of removal from thence at certain ſeaſons, 
would give them all the ſecurity they 
are capable of receiving, without any 
of thoſe dangerous conſequences which 
may probably be apprehended even in the 
belt conſidered change of Government. The 


introduction of Lawyers will be a curſe 
to the Indians, who have exiſted as a civi- 


lized and poliſhed people, many thouſand 


years, without any Laws but religious, and 


without ONE Lawyer amongſt them. 


The plan of Adminiſtration, tranſmitted 
from Bengal, is ſo little deviation from the 
mode under a good Mooriſh Government, 
that it cannot be conſidered by the Natives 
as an innovation ; and having been already 
eſtabliſhed by us, if ſuddenly ſet aſide, 
muſt convince the Natives of our unſtea- 
dineſs and caprice, inſtead of inſpiring 


them with reverence for our ante 
Powers. 


If the Adminiſtration of the Company's 
Government here, be conducted with ſpi- 


rit 
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rit and Integrity, hat Plan will be effec 
tual: If the adminiſtration of the Preſi- 
dent and Council be lax or corrupt, The 
Inſtitutes of all the Lawyers in Europe, would 
only paſs away like an Utopian Dream. 

At the ſame time I am far from thinking 
that one good Lawyer would not be very be- 
neficial, if joined to the Courts in which 
the Preſident and Council act in a Judicial 
Capacity, and to the Mayor's Court, for the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe Courts, in their proceed- 
ings where Europeans are concerned. | 

It is through the commerce of the Com- 
pany ory, that any advantage, to this King- 


dom, can be derived from Bengal ; The 


Goods provided in India for the Company 
are called the Inveſtment; This is a mat- 
ter of the utmoſt importance, to which all 
other conſiderations mult give place: The 
mode in uſe on the Coaſt of Choromandel 
was alſo practiſed in Bengal before 175 3.— 
There the Company contract with certain 


perſons, who are called Company's Mer- 


chants, reſident in their Settlements, for 
Geode, to be delivered at a fixed price with- 


in 
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in a ſtated time, of certain qualities ac- 
cording to pattern, and of certain lengths 
and breadths ; an advance of money is then 
made to the Company's Merchant who 1s to 
provide the Goods; and He ſends agents to 
the villages where the Goods are manu- 
factured; Theſe Agents contract with the 
Weavers to whom they advance money for 
the Goods wanted, which when ma- 
nufactured are brought into the Com- 
pany's Warehouſes, where they are mea- 
ſured and examined by the Company's 
Covenanted Servants, and ſuch as are in- 
feriour in quality, or deficient in meaſure, 
are rejected, or received at an abatement 
of price. 

In Bengal, inſtead of contracting with 

+ Company's Merchants; agents, called G9- 
maſtahs, are ſent to the villages to pro- 
vide the Goods for the Company: It is 
unneceſſary to point out the many obvious 
abuſes the Manufacturer mu? ſuffer from 
theſe Agents armed with the name of Au- 

thority. | ! 

This 
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This change in the mode of providing 
the Inveſtment, it is ſaid, was made in 
conſequence of the Country Government 
laying frequent embargos to extort Money 
from the Company's Merchant, who was 
not entitled to the priviledge of the Duftuck, 
or Free Paſſport of the Goods, enjoyed by 
the Company and their immediate Ser- 
vants ; perhaps alſo a falſe notion of Oeco- 
nomy might influence the Company, to 
provide the Goods without the interven- 
tion of a Merchant between Them and 
the Manufacturer: But the Gentoos are fo 
much engaged by ties of afhnity that the 
Heads of families are bound to ſupport all 
their Kindred ; the Company's Merchants 
having a Tribe of Relations whom they 
were bound to ſupport, they could there- 
fore conveniently, and in a manner at no 
expence, employ them as Agents in pro- 
viding the Goods for the Company's Inveſt- 
ment; whereas Goma/iahs, if not amply 
paid by the Company, muſt recompence 
themſelves by abuſes : And by this change 
in 


1 
in providing the Inveſtment, the great 
Gentoo Families which had flouriſhed 


under the Company s protection were de- 
ſtroyed or impoveriſhed. 

When the Mooriſh Government ſubſiſt- 
ed uncontrouled, had the Gomaſtahs been 
guilty of any acts of oppreſſion, they * 
would have ſuffered condign puniſhment ; 
but when the authority in good meaſure 
devolved on the Company, the reſtraint on 
theſe agents was removed, and the manufac- 
turer left too much at their mercy. 

It appears abſolutely requiſite to reſtore 
the antient mode of providing the Inveſtment, 
by Company's Merchants, and totally to- 
aboliſh the uſe of Gomaſtabs. The Prices 
of the Goods contracted for are regularly 
ſettled, and no wanton change ſhould be 
made in thoſe prices. 
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